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Evening. — Drawn on the Wood by R. Swain Gifford— Engraved by W. J. Linton, 



R. SWAIN GIFFORD, N. A. 



MARKED characteristic of much of the best land- 
scape art of our day is its simpHcity and modesty, — 
its self-restraint, so to speak, which prevents the 
painter from dealing arbitrarily with Nature, leads him 
to submit to her rather than to endeavor to bend her 
to his will, and makes him loath to grapple with her 
loftiest themes and sublimest effects. Curiously enough, 
when landscape art first made its appearance, it sought 
with evident delight the most complicated subjects that 
Nature offers. The backgrounds of the old artists 
present far-reaching prospects over mountain and val- 
ley, vast plains with rivers coursing through them, and 
beyond them all the immensity of the sea. These 
ambitious landscape settings were common alike to 
Italian, Flemish, and German artists. Again, when 
landscape finally emancipated itself from the figure, 
or, at least, suppressed the figure to the position of 
staffage, it was this mighty aspect of Nature which 
mainly attracted the attention of the generally recog- 
nized masters in this department. The French and 
Italian artists of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies — the Poussins, the Claudes, the Salvators, the 
Vernets, the Lantaras — can hardly get along without 
a theatrical apparatus of grand trees, mighty even if impossible rocks, and all the other stage- 
properties of the so-called classical or heroic landscape. Even the sky often partakes of the 
" heroic " character : great masses of cloud are marshalled against one another, and are dis- 
posed throughout the heavens according to the rules of symmetrical composition. Nor is 
Nature alone held to be sufficient. Vast edifices — either in the splendor of their first beauty, or 
as ruins, invested with the poetry of decay — are introduced to add emphasis to the "classical" 
character of the landscape itself. All this was thought to be necessary to an " artistic concep- 
tion of Nature, which," to borrow the words of a late German writer, " does not allow itself to 
be swayed by accidental appearances, but subjects Nature herself to a well-considered course of 
discipline." 
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I cite these particulars, not, at present, 
for the purpose of basing upon them an 
opinion as to the merits or demerits of 
this school of landscape painting, but 
simply to enforce the contrast which ex- 
ists between it and the most prominent 
phase of modern art, as developed from 
the germs first planted by some of the 
Flemish artists of the late sixteenth, but 
more especially by the Dutch artists of 
the seventeenth century. 

Of this phase Mr. Gifford is one o^ the 
most prominent representatives^ or it may 
perhaps be said without injustice to any 
of his talented brethren, the most promi- 
nent representative in the United States. 
The uniform tendency noticeable in his 
career is towards simplicity. His artistic 
life has been marked by a deliberately 
carried on process of emancipation from 
the traditions of the old school ; a desire 
to get into closer intimacy with Nature, 
by seeking her out in her most familiar 
aspects and her least formal moods; an 
endeavor to pierce the secrets of her 
soul, rather than to study the mere out- 
ward lineaments of her form. But the 
soul of Nature is light and air. Take 
away the light, and the rocks and the trees and the waters cease to exist for us altogether. 
Take away the air, with its varying conditions of moisture, and the aspect of Nature remains 
always the same, — immutable and lifeless, a dead mass, without feeling and sentiment. The 
recognition of this fact has led our landscape painters to make atmospheric effects the principal 
aim of their studies, sometimes to the utter neglect of form, and to its almost entire suppres- 
sion in their pictures. 

Mr. Gifford's first master, the Dutch marine painter Albert Van Beest, with whom he came 
in contact in his native city of New Bedford, may hardly have helped him on in the direction 
of his genius. From the few of Van Beest's paintings which I have seen I should judge that, 
instead of a " realistic " painter, as his friends called him, he should have been named a 
** matter-of-fact" painter, in spite of a certain out-door feeling which he knew how to impart to 
his works, and which is apparent even in a small India-ink sketch by him which hangs within 
sight as I pen these lines. Those who remember the early works of the young New Bedford 
artist will agree with him in saying that they were " dry," and no painting can be dry which 
truly renders the mysteries of light and atmosphere. After some years of studio life spent in 
Boston and New York, Mr. Gifford made the journeys which are the aspiration of most young 
American painters. In 1869 he travelled to the coast of California, Oregon, and Washington 
Territory, and made many studies on the Columbia River, from which some of the most im- 
portant pictures of this period of his life were painted. In 1870 he went to England, France, 
Spain, Italy, Morocco, and Egypt; and, four years later, in .company with his newly wedded 
bride, herself an accomplished artist, he started on a second similar trip. No doubt these 
journeys were undertaken by the artist — apart from the desire to extend his technical knowl- 
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Evening in the Sahara. 
From a Pen-and-Ink Drawing by R. Swain Gifford. 

edge — with a view to the gathering of "subjects." But, if we may judge from his works, he 
had by this time made the discovery before alluded to, that the charm of landscape painting 
lies above all things in the sentiment imparted to the scene by the conditions of the atmosphere, 
and it was to these, therefore, that he prominently turned his attention, even in the presence of 
the grandiose subjects which ofifered themselves to his observation. Thus the grand pile of the 
Mosque of Mohammed Aliy the minarets and domes of which, with their intricate details, would 
to many have been the main features of attraction, served him principally as an opportunity for 
the display of the efifect of a misty atmosphere in the gray light of early morning. It is not 
merely the building for its own sake which forms the theme of the picture, — not its shape as 
defined by lines and planes: the forms are accepted, not only as interesting in themselves, but, 
first of all, because in their various ways of reflecting the light they present a highly picturesque 
spectacle. It is the delicate rendering of the various values, and the sustained consistency of 
the tone throughout, which gives its charm to the huge heap of masonry, as it lies on the rocky 
plateau of the citadel of Cairo, and to the plain which is seen dimly stretching away at the 
foot of the rock. The same remarks apply in a certain degree to another important work 
which grew out of the experience gathered by the artist in his journeys in foreign lands. 
Gibraltar^ View from the Spanish Shore^ recently added to the art collection of Wellesley 
College, is not simply a prospect or view of the historic fortress; it is a poem sung in praise 
of the wonders of light and air, the scene of which is accidentally laid at Gibraltar. The Evening 
in the Sahara (see the illustration) also exhibits this tendency to give prominence to the atmos- 
pheric elements of the scene. To many artists the sketches collected during these trips would 
have sufficed for the occupation of the rest of their lives. They would have revelled in their 
recollections of Venice and Naples, Tangier and the Nile, and their purses would have been a 
convincing indicator of the wisdom of their course. The penalty which they would probably 
have had to pay would have been the arrest of their development, and an increasing artificiality 
in their art which can be made tolerable only by minds of the highest order of poetical power. 
Mr. Gifford, however, did not succumb to such temptations. With the splendors of the East 
still fresh before his eyes, and with. none of the ostentatious contempt for foreign scenes some- 
times professed by over-ardent admirers of everything American, he yet went back to the haunts 
of his youth, and deliberately devoted his ripest efforts to the representation of the simple coast 
scenery of his native Massachusetts. It is in his productions of this class — the oil paintings, 
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The Goose Pasture. 
From a Crayon Sketch by R. Swain Gifford. 

water-colors, and etchings of what may at the present writing be called his last period — that 
Mr. Gifford has especially shown himself as a successful interpreter of certain phenomena of 
light and air. 

The illustrations which accompany this article have all been selected by Mr. Gifford himself, 
and are very characteristic of the latest phase of his art. With his etchings the readers of the 
Review are already familiar, one of them, The Path to the Shore^ having been published in the 
number for November, 1879. The plate published herewith, Coal-Pockets at New Bedford, is 
another instance of his ability to do much with little. Many people, no doubt, pass daily by 
similar scenes, without finding in them anything to inspire or even attract them. They see the 
subject only, — the rough beams and boarding of the coal-pocket, the grime and dirt of both it 
and the coal-laden vessel, — and there they stop. The artist sees the possibility of color, brought 
to a focus, as it were, in the hull of the vessel, the play of light and shade around the essen- 
tially ugly objects, and, concentrating his and our attention upon these points, he lifts the 
commonplace into the ideal, and teaches us to see beauty where our unguided eyes would have 
failed to discover it. The text illustrations and the wood-cut of Dartmouth Moors, from one of 
the most important of Mr. Gifford's later pictures, serve still better to make clear the difference 
between the old art and the new, which I endeavored to point out in the beginning. Nothing 
could be simpler than The Goose Pasture, nothing more disregardful of the rules of academic 
composition than the Aged Companions, with its two dead tree-trunks cutting in uncompromising 
angularity across the horizontal lines in the distance. Note also the absence of all attempt to 
help the perspective and give luminosity to the sky and distance by forced masses of dark 
objects in the foreground, and, finally, the preponderance of stratified clouds, which repeat in 
the sky the almost straight lines of the territory. 

Mr. Gifford shares in these works the predilection of so many of our modern landscape 
painters for veiled skies, which allow only a diffused light to pass through them, and thus impart 
to the scenery an effect of restfulness often closely bordering upon, and frequently tanta- 
mount to, the sadness which is born of resigned despair. His range in them is limited. A 
feeling of idyllic contentment, which never rises to a manifestation of genuine joy, as expressed 
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A Pastoral. 
From a Pen-and-Ink Drawing by R. Swain Gifford. 

by brightness and sunshine, marks the upper point of the scale; and the dramatic element is 
approached in the sombre darkness of pictures like the Evenings reproduced in the wood-cut at 
the head of this article. Mr. Gifford has been censured for thus circumscribing the exercise of 
his talent, and one feels inclined to join in the wish that he might more frequently strike a 
livelier chord. But there is no denying that he has been most successful in those of his paint- 
ings which are quiet in color and subdued in tone; and his efforts in that direction, aside from 
their own intrinsic merits, have an extraneous value as silent but effective protests against the 
affectation of the same qualities in less skilful hands. It is but too true that in such hands 
tone often degenerates into lack of light, sobriety of color into blackness, and breadth into 
formlessness. Mr. Gifford's pictures are always rich in color, well defined in form, and brilliant 
even if subdued in light; and it is the combination of all these qualities to an extraordinary 
degree which gives its prominence to the Dartmouth MoorSy of which I have previously spoken. 
It would be an interesting task to inquire into the causes which led mankind at large to 
almost abandon the grand spectacular representations characteristic of its early efforts in land- 
scape, and such an inquiry would be of especial value here, as these causes are no doubt identi- 
cal with those which can prevail upon an individual artist like Mr. Gifford to content himself with 
the^ study of what are generally called the most simple subjects, after he has ranged from the 
sierras of the West to the deserts of the East in search of subjects for his pencil. There is 
hardly room in these pages to make such an inquiry exhaustive, and yet I cannot refrain from 
hinting at what seem to me to be the probable causes. They are increasing subtlety of obser- 
vation, a better appreciation of our own powers, and, resulting from these, the modesty which I 
spoke of in the ' beginning. To those who seek the paradise of perfection in the remote past, 
and to whom our present race is but the degenerate offspring of wiser, better, and happier 
progenitors, these sentiments may be offensive, and many even who do not share such despair- 
ing views will perhaps be inclined to smile at the imputation of modesty to our loud-mouthed 
generation. But it is evident that the older artists were captivated by the more obvious elements 
of landscape beauty, such as the mountains, which may be likened to the more prominent 
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features of the face. These fea- 
tures every one can discern, but 
only the close student of human 
nature can detect the slight in- 
dications which reveal the life 
within. It seems almost as if 
the more robust nerves of our 
ancestors required stronger effects 
to set them in motion — the 
splendors of the direct light of 
the sun, or the terrors of the 
storm-cloud — than those which 
are required to excite our own 
more delicate natures. Similarly 
the savage needs the clangor of 
arms or the din of the conch- 
shell, while a modern crowd is 
satisfied with a brass band, and 
to people of still more refinement 
a stringed quartette is better than 
either. But continued and hence 
more correct observation has en- 
abled us to see — and I say this 
with all due reverence for and 
with sincere admiration of those 
on whose shoulders we stand — 
that the powers of the old mas- 
ters were not equal to the task 
they had undertaken; that many 
of their most admired effects were 
false and unnatural; that there may be as much beauty in a bare hill-side, with a few stunted 
trees, and a cloud of mist creeping up its acclivity, as in a vast tract of country studded with 
thousands of objects ; and, what is still more to the point, that this hill-side may possibly be 
rendered more approximatively with the means at our command than the vast tract of country. 
To give up the struggle under these circumstances, to confine ourselves to the lesser themes, if 
you will call them so, may be esteemed lack of courage, or wisdom and modesty. It seems to 
me to be the latter, and I would apply here a sentence from Goethe : — 

" In der Beschrankung zeigt sich erst der Meister." 

Nevertheless, I would not insist that all artists are to practise this "self-restraint which char- 
acterizes the master." On the contrary, if progress lies in the direction of more complicated 
themes, in which the subject plays a larger part, it is well that the struggle for the removal of 
our limitations should never be abandoned. Possibly Sir Robert Collier (see Nineteenth Century 
for June) is correct when he maintains that the Raphael or the Michelangelo of landscape 
painting is yet to come ; but I must enter a protest against the same writer's assertion, that the 
main object of those artists who, like Mr. Gifford, prefer the simpler aspects of Nature to her 
grand exhibitions of state, is to avoid the difificulties of their chosen field. Those who hold 
such opinions forget that this apparent simplicity involves a subtlety which is altogether beyond 
the reach of average capacity. 

S. R. KOEHLER. 




Aged Companions. 
From a Pen-and-Ink Drawing by R. Swain Gifford. 



